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that in some cases the object was simply to show authority, and in others to 
maintain fixed what naturally must ever be oscillating, the ' balance of power.' 
This, he argued, was first one thing, then another ; different before and since 
Napoleon's wars ; at one time requiring Belgium to be joined to Holland, and a 
few years after, wanting it to be separated again. He then combatted the no- 
tion, that to propagate our own notions, and diffuse our own opinions, we might 
make war. We had no right whatever even to propagate truth by force. All 
that we had to do was to set a good example, and trust that other people would 
follow it. M. Gamier made some other observations, throughout all of which 
he was loudly cheered. 



MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 

Mr. Henry Vincent, on the third day of the Congress, introduced fifteen 
working-men of Paris as the representatives of as many different trades in 
France ; and one of their number, M. Pierre Vinsard, a working engraver, 
read with much vivacity an address in French, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

Citizens of the world ! you give at this moment a great lesson. Differing in 
character, in manners, in language, you are united byfone common thought, uni- 
versal peace. Honor, threefold honor, to you ! Receive, then, the sincere 
thanks of the working-men of Paris, sent here to study the Universal Exhibition. 
They are happy and proud to be admitted within these walls. Happy, for the 
thought that animates them is the same as your own. Proud, for you have thus 
proved your sympathy for them. Yes ; we more than all others ought to thank 
you for your endeavors to annihilate that scourge which has desolated the uni- 
verse for so many ages. For it is upon us manual laborers that war weighs with 
its heaviest burden. War ! it crushes our existence. From producers, which 
we are, or ought to be, it transforms us into instruments of destruction. Our 
hands, destined to ply the shuttle, or hold the plough, are by it covered with 
blood, and employed for the destruction of men whose existence is useful. God 
has created us for the giving of life ; but war often employs us to inflict death. 
War ! it has frequently no other end than to satisfy the ambitions and interests 
of which we are always the victims. War ! It perpetuates our ignorance ; it 
annihilates our faculties ; it makes of us machines when we ought to be 
intelligent producers. It removes the cultivator of the soil, — that soil which is 
our mother-nurse, — and it carries away the mechanic from his work-shop. 
Every soldier who falls on the field of battle, is one producer the less on the 
field of industry. War ! Under the pretext of glory, it takes us, full of marrow, 
and force, and vigor, and often leaves us feeble and mutilated. War ! It is not 
only violent, terrible ; it takes all forms, and presents to us mechanical laborers, 
its most sad, its most poignant aspect, in the shape of misery. 

Citizens of the world ! In uniting your efforts against this scourge of the 
great government, you destroy the causes of pauperism, which, like a consum- 
ing insect in beautiful fruit, takes away from our civilization a part of its power, 
and casts a shadow over the picture of our industrial splendor. So long as one 
portion of humanity suffers, all others must feel the effects ; for those who 
sutler will protest and struggle, and that peace which we long for cannot be 
realized. 

Citizens of the world ! Thanks to you, a hundred times thanks to you, for 
your benevolent welcome. The Delegates of the Working-men of Paris wish 
to testify to you their gratitude. The people begin already to stretch out their 
hands fraternally to each other ; and that which struck us most, in entering this 
great city was, that there existed no barriers. Nationalities are disappearing; 
and, in a few years, by your efforts, they will exist only in name. Their rivalry 
can now be excited only by those productions of their industry, which they 
shall create and distribute among all men, by one and the same country, until 
the time when the word and idea, Nation, shall be effaced from our language 
and manners. The greatest nation will be that which counts the most happy 
laborers and the fewest soldiers. 
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Citizens of the world ! We thank you for your great and glorious initiative ; 
and we say with you, union, sincere and durable, among the peoples, by the 
annihilation of war and pauperism. 

Dr. Creizenach, Frankfort, Germany, in English. — When I venture upon 
addressing to this imposing assembly a few words in English, it is only because 
1 wish to explain to British ears the thoughts of thousands of my countrymen 
about a memorable event of British origin. I must therefore request you not to 
mind the solecisms of my expressions, but to accept with kindness and benevo- 
lence the true feelings of a German heart. I come from the beautiful banks of 
the Rhine, and I saw with astonishment a new migration of nations, the great- 
est that has happened since the time of the Crusades. The Industrial Exhibi- 
tion is not limited by the gates of Hyde-park, not even by the white cliffs of Al- 
bion — its effects extend far over the channel, and over the ocean. My coun- 
trymen converse with admiration about this great work of human wisdom, con- 
ducted by the will of the Almighty. The Tower of Babel was an attempt 
against the will of God, and it was destroyed ; its only consequence was the 
confusion of languages. To the Crystal Palace all nations gather, again to 
learn that diversity of language and manners is no more an obstacle to the unity 
of mankind. We are proud that a countryman of ours, a man whom we love — 
not because he is a prince, but because he gives to your great country a favora- 
ble image of the fine qualities and accomplishments of a well-minded German 
youth — that the consort of your beloved Queen has so much encouraged that 
immortal work. Father Rhine and Father Thames pour their waters into the 
same ocean ; so may the two nations — so may all nations pour out their mate- 
rial and intellectual abundance into one ocean of universal peace and welfare. 

Gentlemen, 1 am very happy to state that the Peace movement has lately made 
great progress in Germany. That country has, more than any other, been a suf- 
ferer from armed exploits. A chivalric desire for glory cannot shut oar eyes to 
the tranquil and permanent blessings of peace. In olden times, the worship of 
God could not be conducted without the slaughtering of beasts ; in modern 
times, the affairs of nations, so we are told, cannot be settled without wholesale 
slaughter of man ; but the better comprehension of Christianity may destroy the 
second Moloch as it once destroyed the first. One hundred and fifty years ago, 
you sent to us from Great Britain a great warrior and conqueror, to stand by our 
side in a dangerous war. Marlborough and the battle of Blenheim are forgot- 
ten ; but you have sent to us another set of conquerors, who continue to this day 
to be familiar names with the cultivated part of my countrymen. Shakspeare, 
Milton, William Penn, Franklin, Wilberforce, and many others, have splendidly 
unfolded over the German land the glorious banner of British, of European, 
of universal civilization. These are the fellow-conquerors we like most. Our 
great Goethe, our high-minded Schiller, they have not, even in Germany, found 
so clever, so able, so profound an interpreter, as that distinguished member of 
our society, the celebrated Carlyle. Gentlemen, 1 am here surrounded by con- 
querors of that kind, and I feel myself much more honored by such a neighbor- 
hood than if I had got a place at an imperial table, at the side of Paskiewitsch and 
Radetzky. 

Now, as 1 have told you, the cause of the Peace Society makes great progress 
in Germany The first outbreak of sarcasm and malignity has ceased to operate ; 
distinguished men of all denominations, merchants of wealth and importance, dili- 
gent men of the laboring classes, first-rate talents in literature and science, have 
declared their resolution to co-operate with your Congress. 

I dare say, Gentlemen, that the necessity for peace is nowhere so urgent as 
in Germany. Our soldiers are quite corrupted by the flattery of kings and 
princes, the flattery of the offioial press, flattery even from the pulpit. Every 
day you may hear it uttered, as an undoubted truth, that soldiers are the best 
part of the population ; that they are the true representatives of popular feel- 
ings, the best defenders of civilization. Sheltered by so mighty a sanction, 
their garrisons are swarming through quiet streets, corrupting the morality of 
the lower, classes, and still persuaded that their vocation is a much higher one 
than that of the laborer or the schoolmaster. In the province of Anglen, 
the same from which your ancestors sprung, an order was issued, that every 
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citizen who meets an officer in the streets must take off /his hat, and keep it for 
a few mo.nents close by his side. That order was issued not five centuries ago, 
in the time of Gesler and William Tell, but six Weeks ago, in the heart of Eu- 
ropean civilization. 

I am sorry to state that our most powerful military government has, by main 
force, shut the doors of the first Peace Society, established in Germany; but so 
well informed is the German mind, that so unfair and unjust a proceeding has 
mightily contributed to promote the peace movement. lam still more, sorry to 
confess, that the holy cause of peaoe lias not yet got, in Germany, such power- 
ful assistance from the pulpit as it ought to have, and as it seems to have in 
England and America. The age is fast approaching when people will learn, 
that the maxim, "Love your neighbor as yourself," is not only a. maxim, of 
ideal virtue, but must find its way even into the science of government. 



We have no room for any further extracts ; but, besides the gentlemen whose 
speeches we have given in whole or in part, there were of course many others 
of no mean ability or slight distinction — such as M. Emile be Gibabdin, 
Member of the French National Assembly, and sometimes called " the Napo- 
leon of French Journalists," whose paper, La Presse, is said to have the largest 
circulation of any in France, or in all Europe, who spoke briefly on two or three 
questions with much effect, but his remarks are very meagrely reported ; M. 
FrancIso.ue Boo vet, Member of the French National Assembly ; Dr. Scher- 
eb, of Vienna, whose bland countenanoe, sweet spirit, and brief but admirable 
speech, (which the Secretaries for prudential reasons abstained from reporting,) 
won all hearts; Dr. Beapmont, representative of the Wesleyan Methodists in 
Great Britain, whose short address, delivered with a most startling degree of 
earnestness and energy, created a strong sensation; Rev. Dr. Massie, Secretary, 
of the Congregational Union for Home Missions, who made a. brief but cap- 
ital speech, and brought it to a very effective close by saying he was authorized, 
in the name of a friend, only a junior partner in a London house of business, to 
pledge $2,500 to a fund of $100,000, to enable Mr. Cobden to carry out his mo- 
tion for arbitration ; Rev. Henry H. Garret, a colored minister from Geneva, 
N. T., a man of decided talent, who made a very favorable impression; Charles 
Hikdley, M. P., and President of the London Peace Society; Rev. Henry 
Richard, its Secretary ; Joseph Stubge, Edward Smith, Samuel Bowley, 
andTother Englishmen, widely known, and eminently distinguished for their tal- 
ents, philanthropy and influence, as well as others from- different countries, 
whose foreign dialect probably discouraged them from making set speeches. 

CLOSING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

In closing this Congress, allow me to congratulate you on the peace and or' 
der which have marked its proceedings. I have had occasion to attend many 
large public meetings, and several in this Ha.ll; but I was never before present 
at a meeting when the Chairman was not even once called upon to exercise 
his authority over either the audience or the speaker. It is not a less agreeable 
source of congratulation, that the gentlemen to whpse eloquent and argumenta- 
tive -speeches we have listened with-so much pleasure, have never violated the 
regulations laid down for the guidance of the meeting, and have never allowed 
their feelings to carry them out of their proper sphere of peaceful discussion 
into the field of political argument, within which we should at every step have 
been treading upon thorns. Although I had read much.and thought much, as 
all of you must have done, on the important topics to which our attention has 
been directed, I carry away from this Congress, as 1 trust all of you. do, many 
new views, and many new arguments in favor of universal peace. 



